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SETTLEMENTS IN THE JERICHO VALLEY 
DURING THE ROMAN PERIOD 
(63 B.C. - A.D. 134) 


Lucetta Mowry 
Wellesiey College 


Jericho and the Jericho valley in the southeast of Palestine have long 
been a familiar location to readers of the Old Testament acquainted with 
the famous story of its falling walls and familiar with the accounts of 
archaeological work in this area by such excavators as Garstang. In recent 
years, however, because of excavations conducted by the American School 
of Oriental Research, the Jericho of New Testament times has captured 
the attention of biblical archaeologists and students of the New Testa- 
ment.' References to this area in the New Testament itself and in the 
writings of Josephus, Strabo and others, as well as the discoveries of recent 
excavators raise questions about the penetration of Roman civilization and 
culture into this area and the impact of Roman customs upon the native 
Orientals living in this region. Since information bearing upon these 
problems is unfortunately meager and fragmentary, conclusions can be 
stated only tentatively. But with the material available we may bring to- 
gether enough data to enable us to conjecture in brief and general terms 
the effect of Rome upon the people of Jericho from the time of Pompey’s 
entrance into Palestine in 63 B.C. to the great destruction of the ancient 
Oriental life in the southern part of Palestine by Hadrian in A.D. 134. A 
necessary preliminary to a discussion of the possible conflict of cultures 
is first a definition of the geographical ‘limits of the region and also an 
indicaton of the limitations imposed by the physical features of this area 
upon the men who lived here. 


GEOGRAPHY and CLIMATE 


During the Roman period of domination in Palestine the region of 
the Jericho valley had as its northern boundary an artificial demarcation 
immediately south of Alexandrium. The topography of the region created 
natural boundaries on the other three sides. The mountains rising sharply 
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and steeply from the Jordan plain to the west create a natural boundary 
on that side. The muddy, swift, and turbulent Jordan River marks the 
eastern limits, while the northern edge of the Dead Sea, including the Ain 
Feshkha cave, forms the southern limits.? The greatest distance along a line 
running north and south measures about 42 kilometers, while the widest 
section east and west falls across the city of Jericho itself and is about 17 
to 18 kilometers. This area of about 640 square kilometers forms a rather 
irregular rectangle with its southern section larger than the northern. Ac- 
cording to Avi-Yonah’s map of Roman Palestine, except for one small 
open village between Jericho and the Dead Sea, all the settlements were 
located in the smaller northern half of this rectangle, and north of the 
city of Jericho. In this northern sector four small open villages were situ- 
ated on Roman roads leading from larger northern cities to Jericho; that 
is, from Scythopolis (O.T. Beth-Shan) to the northeast and Neapolis 
(near O.T. Shechem) to the northwest. These main arteries joined in the 
north and continued to Jericho where the main road turned west to wind 
through the steep wadis and mountains to reach the height of Jerusalem. 
Phasaelis, the northernmost of these open villages, was built at the junc- 
ture of two roads from Neapolis. Four kilometers below Phasaelis this 
single road was joined by the Scythopolis road from the Northeast. As 
this main road continued southward to Jericho, it passed a second village, 
Magdalsenna, with its watchtower to the north of the village. Two kilo- 
meters farther south was the third village, Archelais. To the east on the 
road from Gophna to Jericho lay the last of these northern villages, 
Neara.? The only settlement of considerable size, there, was the town of 
Jericho itself for which the whole region is named. Two Hellenistic 
fortresses, Thrax and Taurus, and the Herodian fortress, Cypros, built to 
protect the city, indicate to some degree its importance and strategic 
location. 


Between the Judean mountains on the one hand and the Jordan River 
on the other the Jericho region lies at the southern extremity of the Jordan 
River where the depression of the entire Jordan River Valley is the deep- 
est — a location which makes this area subject to unique geographical 
and climatic conditions.4 These physical features of the region cannot 
help but have their effect upon the life of settlers in this region. Presum- 
ably these conditions were approximately the same in ancient times as at 
the present and one can describe the region, therefore, as a traveller today 
sees it and feel rather confident that this description holds true for the 





1. See Bulletin of the ASOR, Nos. 120, pp. 11-22, and 123. pp. 8-17. 
2. See Avi-Yonah’s Map of Roman Palestine, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, Yol. V, 1936. 


3. See Avi-Yonah, op. cit., p. 26. 
4. According to G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson in the Westminster Historical Atlas te 


the Bible (1945), p. 17, Jerusalem is at an altitude of about 2.600 feet with an average tem- 
perature of 63 degrees F. while Jericho is nearly 700 feet below sea level with months of in- 
tense heat. 
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Roman period. As one travels east from the mountain on which Jerusalem 
is built, one descends very quickly in the fifteen mile journey on the 
Jerusalem-Jericho road into the valley. Within that short ride the drop 
is about 3300 feet and the temperature rises accordingly. While the heat 
of the sun warms the Jericho region comfortably in winter, by summer 
its intensity makes strenuous work, indeed, even the thought of any kind 
of work, unbearable. Except during the rainy season the mountains sur- 
rounding Jericho are barren as is the greater part of the valley itself. 
Productivity of the soil depends upon the energy and hard work of those 
who maintain an elaborate system or systems of aqueducts and canals. 
The distinction between irrigated and non-irrigated land is most clearly 
seen in the view of the valley from the top of the mountain gorges where 
the Wadi Qelt runs into the city of Jericho. The modern city of Jericho, 
flourishing and luxuriant, but surrounded by a barrenness of dust and 
rocks, must be very similar to the condition of this region in Roman times. 
All of these physical features, the burning heat of the sun, the dry heat 
of the soil, barren yet with possibilities of great fertility, the depth of 
the valley with the steep ascent of mountains to the west, the scarcity 
of water and the difficulty of procuring it, in part explain the nature of 
activities and developments in the Regio Iericho of Roman days. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL POLICY 


The next question to be considered before a detailed analysis of this 
region can be discussed concerns the nature of Rome’s interest in the east 
and her intentions towards Palestine in particular. For generations prior 
to the advent of the Romans into Syria and Palestine Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion (which in itself was a mixture of Greek and Oriental ideas) had so 
aroused the interest of intelligent and able Romans that they were con- 
cerned more with contributions which the East could make to Rome 
than with the Romanization of the Orient. Hellenistic ideas of beauty 
and its expression in art, concepts of moral behavior, of philosophy, of 
religious faith and practice, and of organized society in urban centers 
had absorbed the leaders of Rome in the last days of the Republic. To- 
wards the end of the first century B.C., however, Rome’s policy changed 
from one which was content to accept the cultural achievements of the 
past from aliens to a policy of imposing upon conquered peoples ideas 
about the Roman development of organized society, ideals of behavior, 
of government control, etc. With increasing confidence that came through 
conquest and through contacts with non-Romans in times of peace Rome 
was convinced that her plan of domination in civic, military and cultural 
affairs had much to offer to the civilized world. She was quite mindful 
at the same time of the possible advantages that could be gained through 
her control over wealthy trade routes and wealthy Oriental kingdoms. 
Roman dreams of an eastern empire extended beyond Greece to Syria 
ard Palestine and became more than a visionary dream through the en- 
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ergy of Pompey who not only conquered Asia Minor and Syria by military 
force but also established an organization for their political control.> The 
possibilities of realizing this Roman program were seized by Pompey in 
the fortunate chance of a dispute arising between two princes of the Mac- 
cabean house at Jerusalem which Pompey was able to settle.© Since nei- 
ther prince kept his part of the bargain, Pompey felt justified in captur- 
ing the city of Jerusalem and placing it under his control. What interests 
us particularly in this southern campaign is that Pompey actually ap- 
peared in Jericho with his army. According to Josephus, one result of 
this Palestinian campaign was military domination and rule through the 
person of Hyrcanus, one of the Maccabean princes involved in the dis- 
pute and regarded as the more trustworthy and pliable to Rome’s pur- 
poses; another was a reorganization of the country into five districts of 
which Jericho was one.’ Pompey’s route down to Jerusalem was along 
the road west of the Jordan River through Pella, Scythopolis, past the 
Hellenistic fortress at Alexandrium where Aristobulus, the other of the 
quarrelling princes, had fled, to Jericho where Pompey stationed his 
troops for a short time. Jericho was as far southeast as Pompey got be- 
fore he was forced to return to Rome. Undoubtedly he had hoped to 
proceed even farther south to conquer the wealthy center of the caravan 


trade at Petra.® 


Pompey adopted the familiar procedure of setting up native client 
kings or princes to rule for Rome in the east. The account of Herod the 
Great’s rise to power as such a client-king is so well-known that it need 
not be repeated here. When the policy of control in this fashion broke 
down, Palestine was directly incorporated into the imperial province of 
Syria. Jewish resentment against any type of Roman control constantly 
increased during the first half of the first century A.D., and resistance to 
western culture, comparable to that of Maccabean times, grew to a vio- 
lent antipathy. Such an attitude towards Rome necessarily brought down 
more and more stringent measures of retaliation upon the Jews for whom 
the situation was bound to end disastrously. The first tragic revolt was 
the Jewish-Roman war of A.D. 66-70, of which Josephus has given us a 
full account. For the second (A.D. 132-134) we do not possess so com- 
plete a record, but we know that this revolt had a more devastating effect 
upon the whole land of Palestine than the first. Jewish resistance mounted 
with such intensity that finally Hadrian himself had to come from Rome 
to the battle area in the summer of A.D. 134. The destruction of the 
towns and villages, the slaughter of the populace either by war or by 
plague, pestilence and famine must have wiped out the strong-willed 
Jewish community in Palestine almost completely.’ 


Between the initial conquest of Palestine under Pompey in 63 B.C., 
and the first of the crushing defeats of Jewish subjects in the years 
A.D. 66-70 under Titus'° was the period of relative peace and prosperity 
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when Roman civilization probably had the most pervasive and far- 
reaching effect. Actually this conjecture is borne out by Josephus whose 
record of events during these years indicates that during the last few 
decades before the birth of Christ under the rule of Herod the Great 
this region had its greatest prosperity. The Jericho region, like the rest 
of Palestine during his reign, became the scene of constructive activity 
involving tremendous building and farming projects. 


THE TOWNS OF THE AREA 


In the northern section of the Regio leriche two small villages, Arche- 
lais and Phasaelis, especially reveal these activities in the Herodian pe- 
riod.'' Not much is known about the former village except that it was 
built by Archelaus, son of Herod the Great.'2 Both Pliny and Josephus 
mention the monopolies in the palm tree industry for which this entire 
valley was renowned in the ancient world.'? Pliny noted 49 varieties of 
dates, the most famous of which grew in the valleys of Archelais and 
Phasaelis as well as at Livias and Jericho. Pliny also declared that the 
region was famous for an extremely sweet wine with a honey-like flavor. 
The destiny of Archelais was bound with that of Phasaelis about which, 
as we shall see, we have more information. 

Phasaelis, the modern Khirbet Fasa‘yil, was a village erected by Herod 
the Great as one of the impressive memorials for his older brother Phasae- 
lus, and stood as a testimony to the great love he felt for his brother. The 
two brothers, both in positions of some authority, had enjoyed honors 
conferred on them by Rome. They had shared as well the hardships of 
skirmishes with Parthians and brigands who were constantly harassing 
their territories. By a treacherous act the Parthians captured and im- 
prisoned Phasaelus who preferred to take his own life rather than endure 
the ignominy of captivity. The extensive ruins of Phasaelis, which in- 
vite archaeological exploration, indicate that Herod built no mean vil- 
lage to the memory of his brother. These ruins are located at the edge 
of the foothills to the south of Sartaba. The straight lines of stones show- 
ing on the surface of the ground indicate the outlines of buildings, the 
substructures of which are probably all that remain.'* From what can 








5. D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), I, pp. 351-378. See especially p. 368 where, 
according to Magie, Pompey determined how the land should be allotted by the principle of giving 
it to men who would be friendly to and cooperative with Rome. 

6. Josephus, Wars of the Jews, I, 6, 5-6. 

7. Wars of the Jews, I, 8, 5 and Ant. of the Jews, XIV. 5, 4. The other four districts were 
Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, and Sepphoris. 

8. See Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, p. 254 where J. G. C. Anderson presents the 
theory that Augustus’ goal in the east was not Arabia Felix but probably Arabia Petraea. It 
Seems likely that Pompey may have had this in mind even earlier. 

9. 985 of the largest towns and villages were destroyed and over 580,000 men perished. 
See Cambridge Ancient Histery, Vol. XI p. 314. 

10. Jericho is mentioned as a city where troops were engaged in battles or were stationed 
during the First Revolt. Titus had his 10th legion march by Jericho. Wars, V. 1. 6. Jewish 
troops fled to it before the Roman army, for it was strong and large and offered hopes for 
safety because of its walls and fortifications. Wars, IV, 7. 5 

11. Archelais is the present Khirbet ‘Auja et-Tahta and Phasaelis is called Khirbet Fasa‘yil. 

12. Ant. XIII. 1, 1. 

13. Pliny.’ Natural History, XIII, 4. 44, Josephus, Ant. XVIII, 2, 2. 

14. See Survey of Western Palestine (1882), II, p. 392. 
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be seen of the outlines of buildings and roads, this village, about 2% miles 
in length from north to south, followed the plan of Hellenistic and Roman 
. towns rather than that of Oriental villages. The remains of roads about 
18 ft. wide are Roman in structure with three parallel lines of stones 
about a foot square for the sides and central rib. Near the roads are the 
outlines of the central buildings, possibly a palace about 65 meters by 
70 meters, a temple and an agora about 102 meters by 26.5 meters with 
indications of the remains of small shops, and other dwellings. The prob- 
lem of supplying water for this small “modern” Roman village was met 
by the ingenuity of the practical engineers of the day who constructed 
an aqueduct about 5% miles in length from Ain Fusail to the Jordan 
Valley. Since the town was not equipped with theaters, amphitheaters 
or a hippodrome, it did not meet the standards of the Roman city. Never- 
theless it must have been a small and thriving town in the Jericho valley. 
The revenues coming from the fruit of the palm trees of this village and 
of Archelais brought in considerable wealth for the treasury of the Herods. 
When Herod bequeathed Phasaelis to his sister Salome and she in turn 
willed it to the empress Julia, they gave land that had high value.'> 


Jericho itself, the main city of the region, lay in a valley surrounded 
by mountainous slopes, a location which gave the city the character of 
an immense theater.'© When Pompey entered the city, he discovered not 


only a densely populated and well cultivated region with fruit trees, bal- - 


sam parks and palms, but also a city with a Hasmonean palace and two 
protecting forts, Taurus and Thrax, which commanded the region west 
of Jericho. To protect his march to Jerusalem he ordered his army to 
destroy these important buildings and to crush the strongholds of tyrants 
and the haunts of robbers. By the time Herod the Great, with Rome's 
blessing, appeared to take control of Palestine, the inhabitants of Jericho 
were so oppressed by Antigonus, a Hasmonean tyrant, that they willingly 
gave Herod their support and loyalty.'’ The motivation for their action 
was two-fold: they desired a change of rule, and they had heard rumors 
of Herod’s glorious deeds and of a fortunate escape from a collapsing 
building. This last event singled out Herod as a man favored by God. 
A combination of this favorable reception by the citizens of Jericho and 
the appropriateness of the site for a winter resort may explain why Herod 
chose to develop this region extensively. By no means negligible were 
the possible economic advantages in possessing this territory where Strabo 
had found a pleasant and fertile spot and where palm groves as well as a 
shrub which gave a milky jelly-like substance were cultivated. This plant 
was remarkable for its ability to cure headaches, incipient cataracts and 
dimness of sight. Scarcity of this plant which was grown only in Jericho 
made it very costly and created the possibility of a monopoly of this ex- 
pensive drug. 18 To dev elop the fertility of the region and thus to increase 
the wealth of the royal treasure Herod found it a good policy to build 
aqueducts and canals in Jericho as he had at Phasaelis. 
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HERODIAN BUILDING AT JERICHO 


Josephus mentions among the numerous building projects undertaken 
by Herod in Palestine in particular and throughout the eastern part of 


Pig 3. Ruins at Phasaelis to the east of the road running north from Jericho to Beisan 
(Scythopolis). The straight row of stones indicates the remains of a large building, 
possibly a palace. 

the Roman empire, the erection of a palace at Jericho and the citadel 

Cypros named for his mother.'? Josephus gives no description of the 


_— 





15.. Ant. XVII, 8, 2. and XVIII, 2, 2; Wars, II, 9. 1 
16. Strabo, Geog. XVI, 2, 40-41. 

17. Wars, I, 17, 4-6. 

18. Strabo, Geog. XVI, 2, 41. 

19. Wars, I, 21, 4 and Ant. XVI. 5, 2. 
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palace itself but judging from descriptions of other Herodian palaces, we 
may suppose the palace to have been a magnificent and fully equipped 
building with the conveniences and luxuries of swimming pools, baths, 
etc., that made it both a suitable place to entertain his friends and a place 
which he could show off with some pride to his political guests, such as 
Cleopatra of Egypt. In true Herodian fashion his palaces were equipped 
with fortresses. He built either fortress-palaces like those at Masada and 
Herodium, or palaces with fortresses nearby as at Jerusalem. At Jericho 
he erected, according to Josephus, “upon another spot of ground above 
Jericho, a place of great security and very pleasant for habitation.”?° 
Josephus adds further that “the king erected other edifices at Jericho 
also between the citadel Cypros, and the former palace, which were better 
and more convenient for dwelling in, and named them after the same 
friends of his."?! The Herodian fortress of Cypros has been identified as 
the present site of Tell el “Aqabe and is still unexcavated. If this conjec- 
ture is correct, Herod placed his fortress on the first sizeable foothill ris- 
ing from the Jordan Valley in a location that not only controlled the en- 
trance to the Wadi Qelt and guarded the old Roman road from Jericho 
to Jerusalem, but also gave an excellent view of possible troop movements 
in the valley or of possible uprisings among the citizens of the town itself. 
If Herod and the wealthier class of Palestinian society established the 
palace, the fortress and other buildings about a mile west of the main 
city of Roman Jericho over which the modern city now lies, he placed 
these in a strategic location so that he could observe any activities of the 
masses in the town below.?2 








Herod’s palace eludes the archaeologist’s spade. The American School 
of Oriental Research has spent two years trying to find conclusive evi- 
dence of its location in an endeavor to uncover what may remain of the 
building after 20 centuries. During the first season Dr. Kelso brought to 
light on the south side of the wadi not only a grand facade which he 
dates in the time of King Archelaus (and which will be mentioned in 
greater detail later in this discussion of Roman Jericho),?? but also a 
Hellenistic fortress. Above the remains of the fortress itself he discovered 
a level of ash with Roman sherds which tempts one to identify this layer 
with the burning of Herod’s palace by Herod's slave, Simon. Furthermore 
Herodian masonry was found on top of the tell. Several bothersome ques- 
tions prevent one from proclaiming these remnants as the remains of the 
palace. First the evidence is too scant, and secondly the area seems very 
small and limited for a structure as magnificent as one would expect 
Herod’s palace to have been. While the second year’s expedition under 
Dr. Pritchard, also working on the south side of the wadi, did not find 
the palace, the excavators did uncover the substructure of a large build- 
ing with a plan which in its original design suggests a palaestra or gym- 
nasium.2* As can be seen from Dr. Kelso’s general plan of the excavations 
carried on by the first expedition, there is evidence of quite extensive 
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building operations across the wadi on its north side. Lack of conclusive 
evidence on the south side brings the suggestion that Herod might have 
built his palace across from the Hellenistic fortress. Josephus implies, 
however, that Herod’s building was on the same side as Cypros, which 
we assume was on the south. The same type of masonry appears on both 
sides of the wadi — a type called opus reticulatum which indicates build- 
ings of the Roman period. These unexcavated buildings on the north 
side probably belonged to Herod's wealthy friends who had houses or 
villas outside the city proper. For this wealthy group as well as for the 


In the center is the mound containing the ruins of a Hellenistic tower at Jericho, 
excavated by Dr. J. L. Keiso and his staff The view is looking south from the 
north side of the Wadi Qelt (see Fig. 7). 


populace in the town proper Herod built a hippodrome and an amphi- 
theatre,*> to furnish the amusements of races, contests, gladiatoral com- 





20. Ant. XVI, 5, 2. 


21. Wars, I. 21, 4. 
22. Dr. Kelso, the leader of the first excavation at the site of New Testament Jericho, 


makes this suggestion in Bulletin of the ASOR, No. 120. Pp. 22 
23. See the general plan of the excavation in Fig 
24. Bulletin, 123. See especially p. 13. While it is difficult to determine the extent of the 


Roman substructure and the later Arabic rebuilding, it seems likley that the later Arabic structure 
followed the main plan of the earlier buiilding 
25. Wars, I, 33, 6 and 8. 
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bats and entertainment in general. Since Herod was interested in hunt- 
ing and had as part of his court retinue a chief huntsman, he may very 
well have been equally enthusiastic about athletic contests. The employ- 
ment of touring entertainers was a well known practice during this period 
and Herod may have used the services of “out-of-town” artists and cham- 
pions for special events. Part of Herod’s program under the Romans was 
to educate his subjects to enjoy these features of Roman life. Judging 
by the extensive and numerous building projects for such purposes and 
his generous support of such entertainment at home and abroad, one 
may conclude that this aspect of the policy of Romanization of the east 
was adopted with enthusiasm by Rome’s most loyal client-king in the east. 


LIFE AT JERICHO 


Historical records have preserved very few detailed incidents that 
permit us to reconstruct the life of the wealthy cultured class or that 
of the poorer group of ordinary artisans and day laborers in the Jericho 
valley. The sharp contrast between the lives of these two groups during 
this time we know from the gospels of the New Testament. The blind 
beggar from Jericho who called out to Jesus, “Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me!” expressed by those words the Messianic hopes of the poor 
of the land, oppressed yet devout, eager to believe that a leader would ° 
arise from the line of David to defeat the crushing power of pagan 
rulers.2° The gospels point to another class of Jewish society, the wealthy 
but not respected tax-collectors who were accustomed to extort as much 
as the populace could give (Luke 19:1-10). The fact that Zacchaeus says 
in the gospel story, “if I have defrauded anyone of anything, I restore 
it fourfold,” not only indicates a willingness to lead a life quite different 
from that of the usual tax collector but also carries with it the implication 
that Zacchaeus believed that tax collecting was a kind of thievery, for 
according to contemporary laws a thief had to make a fourfold restoration 
of that which he had taken. 

From Josephus we learn more about the activities of the royal family 
and the upper class of Jericho society. Herod evidently had a large fam- 
ily and a large retinue of officers of his household, such as chief hunts- 
man, cupbearer, butler, and chamberlain who travelled around from one 
palace to another. With their services Herod put on lavish entertainments 
and banquets in his winter palace at Jericho. Josephus gives accounts of 
two guests who accepted invitations to be either dinner or palace guests. 
The first of these, Aristobulus, Herod’s brother-in-law, accepted Herod’s 
hospitality and met with a tragic end. After dinner Herod took Aristo- 
bulus out to his swimming pools and had him drowned.?’ The inhabit- 
ants of Jericho, a century or so earlier, had witnessed the Hasmonean 
royal family ridding themselves of relatives who stood in the way of 
political advanc:ment. Simon, prince, high priest and ethnarch, and mem- 
bers of his family, had also accepted a dinner invitation issued by his 
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son-in-law, Ptolemy, and as the result of a political intrigue they were 
all poisoned. 


The second guest of Herod, Cleopatra, met with better fortune, not 
because Herod was willing that it be so, but because Herod’s advisors 
warned him against a course of action which would remove so powerful 
and influential a figure in the Roman world. Cleopatra’s visit to Jericho 
is one of the most amusing stories which Josephus records about Herod. 
Her desire to regain the Ptolemaic empire and her skill in using Antony 
to advance her fortunes were matched by Herod’s determination and 


The green oasis of modern Jericho, from the western hills where the Wadi Qelt 
opens into the Jordan Valley. 


cunning to keep as much of his newly won kingdom as possible. Antony 
himself was in a delicate position, for he needed both Cleopatra and 
Herod as friendly rulers to control the east for Rome. Her request to 
Antony was this, that she be given control over Judea and Arabia. Antony 
compromised by giving her the best of both areas. In Judea this was 





Luke 18:35. For this hope, cf. Pss. of Sol. 17 
Ant. XV, 3, 3. 
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the palm and balsam groves of Jericho. Having been granted this much 
of her request, Cleopatra was next faced with the problem of collecting 
the revenue from her newly acquired lands. Herod was enraged. Accord- 
ing to Herod’s memoirs he tried to retaliate by slandering her and spread- 
ing the rumor that she had come to Jericho with improper intentions 
towards him. Thus Herod worked himself up to the point of suggesting 
a justifiable murder of his palace guest. But his friends advised him to 
try to win her over by treating her royally, by flattering her, by paying 
court to her and by giving her presents and finally by escorting her to 
Egypt. The bargain between them was that Herod wouuld collect the 
royal revenues of 400 talents from Jericho and Arabia provided the Egyp- 
tian army stayed within its own boundaries. In this dispute Cleopatra 
came out the victor by giving him the humiliating position of being her 
tax collector.24 _ 

The last dramatic event of Herod’s life occurred near the ‘city of 
Jericho. In the sickness of his old age Herod’s mad desire was to have 
a period of national mourning. Afraid that no one would lament his 
death, he fashioned a demented plot to gather a great multitude who 
were to be killed by soldiers and archers in the hippodrome of Jericho 
when the news of his death was received. Fortunately his sister Salome 
had intelligence enough to cancel the order when the news of Herod’s 
death came. 29 It may be that in his building program and other super- 
ficial aping of Roman culture Herod tried to adopt Roman ways, but in 
these events of his life in Jericho and even in the final deathbed scheme 
his true nature was exposed. While he wanted to appear as the gentleman 
of Roman culture, he really desired to play the part of a great Oriental 
despot. Herod was one who in the conflict of cultures of this time stood 
in both worlds, but did not understand the religious zeal of the east on 
the one hand nor the integrity of the west on the other. 


Shortly after his death disturbances broke out all over Palestine in- 
cluding Jericho. In Jericho Simon, one of Herod’s slaves, described as 
tall, handsome. and popular, led a band of brigands to the royal palace 
at Jericho and burnt it and other costly buildings to the ground.3° Arche- 
laus, Herod’s son, had the problem of crushing these rebellions through- 
out the land and of rebuilding what had been damaged. At Jericho he 
rebuilt the royal palace with greater splendor and magnificence than the 
inhabitants of Jericho had previously seen. He developed a system of 
aqueducts by diverting half of the water used by the village of Neara 
and thus increased the extent of his palm groves to bring in more money 
for his royal treasury. 


Dr. Kelso who conducted the first excavations at New Testament 
Jericho suggests that the facade uncovered during the spring of 1950 is 
part of the “magnificently rebuilt” (to quote Josephus) royal palace at 
Jericho.3' The grand facade in itself with a large exedra in the center 
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and on either side 25 niches alternately square and circular in design 
gives us an idea of what the grandeur of the total complex of palace 
buildings must have been.3? This building presents on a large architec- 
tural scale evidence of the Herodian’s family’s enthusiasm for Roman 
buildings of the sort described by the Roman architect of the lst cent. 
B.C., Vitruvius, or represented in the ruins of buildings of the Republican 
period in Rome. The Herodian family was familiar; with the city of Rome 
as their frequent visits mentioned by Josephus indicate. Undoubtedly 
the admiration for things Roman was such that the Herods of Judea were 


Fig. 6. A corner of the remains of a large building, thus far unexcavated, on the north 
side of the Wadi Qelt at Jericho (see Fig. 7). 


not content to visit the splendors of Rome but tried to imitate them in 
their own country. For the program of bringing Roman life and culture 
into Palestine they may very well have employed Roman architects, 
master craftsmen and artisans of many skills and trades. 


» 2 
. Ant. XVII, 13, 1. 
. Balletin, 120, pp. 11-22; B. A., XIV, 2, pp. 38-40. 
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Throughout the reign of the Herodian family in Judea and Galilee 
rebellions arising from messianic expectations and political and mil- 
itary ambitions caused innumerable disturbances in this part of the 
Roman world. In spite of the tensions Herod the Great had kept these 
revolts under control. His son Archelaus, however, was not so successful 
and was exiled, therefore, by the Roman government to Gaul. In order 
to maintain peace and order Rome devised a plan for more direct and 
effective means of supervision by appointing procurators. From this time 
on the central issue in Palestine was the struggle between Rome, the new 
world power at the zenith of its might with a definite political program 
and cultural mission for her empire, and a group of people within Rome’s 
realm who regarded themselves as chosen of God, who in the dim and 
distant past had established a covenant which promised the rule of the 
world. These two ideologies created for the Jews a tension which could 
lead only to inner turmoil and eventually to a final outburst against 
Roman authority. The consequences of this developing conflict for domi- 
nance meant for Judea an end to cultural development and the beginning 
of military campaigns. The fate of the Jericho valley is bound up with 
the fate of Palestine as a whole. Therefore, in the records of Josephus, 
we find no more mention of palaces being built and entertainments being 
given but of troop movements through the valley. In the bitter war waged 
by Vespasian against Jerusalem a fortress or fortresses were erected at 
Jericho and Roman troops and auxiliaries were stationed there. In A.D. 
70 after a long and bitter war Jerusalem fell in ruins. In different districts 
of the country the cities and villages suffered the same fate in varying 
degrees. Thousands of Jews from all over Palestine and probably Jericho 
as well were either killed or scattered as slaves throughout the empire. 
A similar disaster took place in an even more bitter rebellion and a cruel 
and devastating crushing of it slightly more than sixty years later. What 
this meant for the towns and villages of Jericho was a major disruption 
and great impoverishment of town and city life. Undoubtedly small com- 
munities of poor and discouraged peoples continued their meager exist- 
ence in the valley. Indeed, Jericho was probably more fortunate than 
- some of the other places destroyed in Palestine. If the homes of the 
inhabitants were destroyed, they could find make-shift shelter that was 
not unbearable because of the warmth of the climate. And if business 
had been curtailed because royal monopolies in the palm and balsam 
industry had ceased, nonetheless they could maintain a livelihood for 
themselves by irrigating their small plots of land. Life as it had been 
known with all the opportunities for development in terms of big business 
and the magnificence and splendor of palaces, entertainments and cultural 
activities in general did not spring up again until the 8th century A.D. 
under the Arab ruler Hisham.3? 


The discussion suggests the following conclusions concerning life in 
the Jericho valley during this period. What may be said in this connec- 
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tion about Palestine as a whole is true with certain modifications for this 
particular region. Between the period marked by Rome’s initial conquest 
and the final crushing defeat of all rebellious factions in the country was 
the age of Palestine which brought its fate into the orbit of Rome’s inter- 
est and greatest penetration of Roman culture under Herodian dynastic 
rule. It seems likely, however, that the adoption of Roman customs and 
culture was enjoyed almost exclusively by the upper class of Palestinian 
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A plan showing the structures discovered by Professor J. L. Kelso at Jericho in 
1950. The Hellenistic tower on the south side of the Wadi Qelt is in the bottom 
center. In 1951 an expedition under the direction of Professor J. B. Pritchard 
uncovered the substructure of a large building, which was probably a palaestra or 
gymnasium, southwest of the tower. In April, 1951 some measurements of ruins 
on the north side of the Wadi were taken by a group under the direction of Dr. Carl 
Kraeling. At a point just below the scale in the above plan the’ remains of a large 
building some 90 meters square were discovered. 


society in the urban centers. The lower classes benefited only insofar 
as they watched the spectacles in hippodromes and amphitheaters. It 





33. See the accounts of archaeological expeditions at Jericho and the reports of the findings 
there by D. C. Baramki in articles on Hisham’s palace in issues of the Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine. 
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also seems likely that while the Jericho Valley could boast of a thriving, 
prosperous city with its amphitheater and hippodrome, it was not so 
fully developed as other urban centers of Palestine, such as Sebaste, 
Scythopolis, Tyre, Ptolemais, Caesarea and Jerusalem which were on the 
main highways, particularly those cities on the coastal highway. Here 
trade with Rome brought the peoples of the coast in more direct, frequent 
and immediate contact with Roman life. Interest in the development of 
Jericho lay in part in the control of the nearby fortress of Alexandrium, to 
the north and of the fortresses in the valley itself, but the city’s impor- 
tance was determined by the possibilities of creating business monopolies 
and a winter resort for royalty. Both of these latter activities brought 
added employment to the native populace who undoubtedly enjoyed 
temporary economic gains from work in the farming and building projects. 
But it does not seem likely that they benefited greatly in any permanent 
way either economically or culturally. To be sure, men like Zacchaeus, 
the wealthy tax collector of Jericho, represent a small class of nouveaux 
riches who did make considerable profits for themselves and their families 
in this changed situation. But the great majority of men from Jericho 
probably shared the plight of the blind beggar who could only stand by 
to witness the energetic and progressive building programs, to hear the 
gossip of the palace intrigues, and perhaps take part in revolts against the 
upper and controlling class. The scene at Jericho presents a picture of a 
great majority of the poor who live in the expectation and the hope of a 
better age to come — an age which they believed would come through 
their own endeavors or by God’s direct intervention in the affairs of the 
world. A small rich group acting as middlemen to collect taxes from the 
farms for the upper classes and finally the upper class composed of roy- 
alty, their families and their friends lived there. While the great majority 
were probably only spectators of the visible forms in which Romanization 
in the Jericho Valley manifested itself, it seems likely that even the upper 
class had no true understanding of what Roman culture and ideas meant. 
These people were taken in by the grandeur and the magnificence of its 
external expression but comprehended little of the true genius that was 
Rome. 


SP 
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Archaeological News and Views 


NEW EXCAVATIONS AT JERICHO 


On the 7th of January, 1952 an 
expedition began work at the 
much-dug site of Tell es-Sultan, 
the Jericho of Old Testament 
times. It is a joint project of the 
British School of Archaeology and 
the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, and is di- 
rected by Miss Kathleen Kenyon 
of the British School. A large and 
cosmopolitan staff was assembled 
from Canada, England, Australia, 
Wales, Scotland and the United 
States. Miss Kenyon is an able and 
experienced archaeologist from the 


London Institute of Archaeology, 


her previous work in Palestine hav- 
ing been at Samaria where she was 
closely associated with the excava- 
tions of the joint expedition, di- 
rected by J. W. Crowfoot from 
1931 to 1935. 

The first problem of the excavator 
of old Jericho is the very difficult 
one of understanding, interpreting 
and fitting together the results of 
the previous work by the German 
expedition of Sellin and Watzinger 
between 1907 and 1909 and by the 
British expedition of Dr. John Gar- 
stang from 1930 to 1936. The pre- 
liminary reports of Dr. Garstang’s 
discoveries were published prompt- 
ly by him in the Liverpool Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
but he had been prevented from 
putting them together into a single, 
comprehensive account. In 1949 


he turned over his records to the 
library of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund and invited Miss Ken- 
yon to make a study of them. Her 
excellent and informative article, 
“Some Notes on the History of 
Jericho in the Second Millennium 
B. C.,” Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, July-Oct. 1951, pp. 101-138, 
presents some of her conclusions 
and shows how carefully she has 
prepared herself for the work of 
the new expedition. 

For biblical students the most 
interesting question is that con- 
cerning the date of the destruction 
of the Bronze Age City IV. Pro- 
fessor Garstang believed that it 
was between 1400 and 1380 B. C., 
but the studies of Professor Al- 
bright and the writer convinced 
them that the pottery from City 
IV belongs for the most part in 
the 14th century and that the fall 
of the city must probably be dated 
during the second half of that cen- 
tury. Miss Kenyon’s analysis of the 
evidence leads her to a similar 
conclusion: namely, that the pot- 
tery of City IV is to be dated be- 
tween ca. 1400 B.C. and “some- 
what after 1350”, while no typical 
forms of either the fifteenth or the 
thirteenth centuries appear.' 

Still another problem for the ex- 
cavator of old Jericho is to find 
places to excavate which will test 
the critical points at issue but 
which were not disturbed by pre- 


1. Cf. the remark by this writer in the Bulletin of the American Schools for April 1942 


(No. 86, p. 33): 


“If there is anything certain in Palestinian archaeology, it is that the painted 


pottery from the ‘Middle Building’ is earlier than the thirteenth century.”’ 
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vious digging nor piled so high 
with the debris of former work that 
its removal would make the cost 
of the operation too expensive. 
Evidently these problems were 
solved by this spring’s expedition, 
though only to a partial extent. 
Work was concentrated on the 
western side of the mound, but the 
surprising and disappointing dis- 
covery was made that all traces of 
the city of Joshua’s time had dis- 
appeared along the whole of this 
west side. The latest surviving 
levels are Early Bronze Age in 
date’ (third millennium B.C.), be- 
low which Neolithic floors ap- 
peared, and in the debris above 
them many fragments of “rather 
remarkable painted plaster.” Fur- 
ther information about the earliest 
settlements at Jericho will be very 
welcome indeed, however, for Dr 
Garstang had previously discov- 
ered in that horizon a_ building, 
rebuilt through a succession of 
levels, which is probably the ear- 
liest temple thus far discovered. 
The earliest temples found in Mes- 
opotamia belong somewhat later in 
the early fourth millennium (the 
Obeid period). 

Work along the fortifications 
will furnish important information 
about the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age city defenses, and the discov- 
ery of a large number of tombs of 
the same periods will provide ex- 
cellent supplementary material for 
that found on the mound. Hence 
at this writing it would appear 
that we must await further digging 
for possible clarification of the 
Joshua problem. 
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MORE CAVE MANUSCRIPTS 


On January 29th a press release 
in Jerusalem reported the discov- 
ery of more fragments of ancient 
manuscripts from two caves near 
the Dead Sea. The report reads: 


“Two more caves have recently 
been discovered by Bedouins in 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, 
from which they have recovered 
many fragments of leather and 
papyrus inscribed in Greek, He- 
brew and Aramaic. A preliminary 
examination of the material indi- 
cates that it dates from the second 
century A.D. The find has no 
connection with the cave near 
Feshka discovered some years ago 
from which were recovered the 
now famous biblical manuscripts 
known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The Jordan Department of Antiq- 
uities in collaboration with the 
Ecole Biblique et Archaeologique 
Francaise and the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum has _ under- 
taken the work of clearance, but it 
is likely to be a long and difficult 
task owing to the remoteness of 
the site, the great size of both 
caves, and the dangerous condition 
of one of them. Further informa- 
tion will be given when the work 
is completed and it is possible to 
make a more complete study of the 
material.” 


Additional information from Jer- 
usalem in April, relayed to us 
through Professor Albright, is to 
the effect that after the conclusion 
of the work mentioned above, the 
expedition explored some forty ad- 
ditional caves in the area which 
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were found to contain pottery of 
approximately the same p2riod as 
that from the Ain Feshkha cave 
where the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
found: meaning evidently that in 
the provisional opinon of the ex- 
cavators the pottery is to be dated 
ca. 2nd-1st centuries B. C., though 
this inference is indefinite and 
must await further confirmation. 


Most important and amazing, 
however, is that in one of the caves 
there was found a copper (or 
bronze) roll, tightly rolled up, on 
which square Hebrew characters 
appear to be stamped (or en- 
graved?). The roll is said to be 30 
to 35 centimeters wide and 2.40 
meters long: that is, twelve to four- 
teen inches wide and ca. ninety 
four and one half inches long! 
Needless to say, this is one of the 
most intriguing and exciting dis- 
coveries yet made in the area. The 
metal is very thin; Professor Al- 
bright says that his impression, 
without exact measurement, is that 
it is scarcely more than 1/32 in. 
thick. Until it is unrolled and 
cleaned we shall probably not know 
much about its contents, and no 
information is available to me as 
to how well preserved the docu- 
ment is. 

Incidentally, those who are in- 
terested in ancient textiles will find 
G. M. Crowfoot’s study of the linen 
from the Feshkha cave an extreme- 
ly careful and illuminating work: 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
Jan.-April, 1951, pp. 5-31. I was 
surprised to learn that a number of 
virtually complete pieces were re- 
covered from the cave. 
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DIBON IN MOAB 

The excavations of the American 
School in Jerusalem during 1950-51 
at this ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Moab are described by the 
director, Professor F. V. Winnett, 
in the Bulletin of the American- 
Schools, No. 125 (Feb. 1952). The 
most significant result was the dis- 
covery of the city’s fortifications 
which presented an extremely com- 
plex history of building and re- 
building. What is now needed is 
stratigraphical digging on the 
mound itself to establish the city’s 
history and most important to clar- 
ify the cultural history of the king- 
dom of Moab. A joint expedition 
by Wheaton College (Ill.) and the 
American School in Jerusalem has 
been announced for the near future. 

This is the site where in 1868 the 
Moabite Stele of King Mesha (see 
Il Kings 3:4 ff.) was discovered. 
In April 1951 a small fragment of 
still another stele was found on the 
surface of the mound. It dates 
from the same general period (9th 
century B.C.), though perhaps a 
bit earlier than Mesha’s stone. 

VARIA 

With the demise of two very im- 
portant journals emanating from 
Palestine, the Quarterly of the De- 
partment of Antiquities and the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, we in this country have 
had difficulty in keeping abreast of 
the research and discoveries of 
scholars living there. For this rea- 
son the new magazine in English, 
Israel Exploration Journal, pro- 
duced by Israeli archaeologists, is 
most heartily welcomed. Volume I 


(1950-51) has been completed, Its 
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contents are so interesting and of 
such a high scholarly level that 
we look forward to future issues 
with high anticipation. Subscrip- 
tion rates in the U.S.A. are $6 per 
year, payable to the Manhattan 
Corporation, 40 Wall Street, New 
York. 


In the Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, July-October, 1950, Miss 
Olga Tufnell and Mr. B.S. J. Isser- 
lin present preliminary reports on 
their study of the stratigraphical 
history of Lachish, and promise 
publication in the near future of the 
complete data. This site was the 
most important frontier fortress of 
Judah (see B.A. Vol. I, 4 for De- 
cember, 1938). It was excavated 
between 1932 and 1938 when the 
work was terminated by the mur- 
der of its director, Mr. J. L. Star- 
key. It is a huge site, the area 
between its walls being 18 acres, 
double the size of any other Judean 
city and larger even than Megiddo. 
Two volumes, dealing with the La- 
chish Letters and the Late Bronze 
Age ‘temple, have already been 
published, but we have been wait- 
ing for the complete record of the 
discoveries for some time. 


In the paragraphs which follow 
two reports of important Palestin- 
ian excavations recently published 
are reviewed by Professors Sellers 
and Filson. 

G.E.W. 


BETH SHE ‘ARIM 
During the years 1936-1940 Dr. 
Benjamin Maisler for the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society (now 
the Israel Exploration Society) di- 


(Vol. XV, 


rected important excavations at 
Sheikh Abreiq in Western Galilee, 
above the western end of the Valley 
of Jezreel. The excavations con- 
firmed the identification of Sheikh 
Abreiq as Beth She‘arim, frequently 
mentioned in Talmudic literature 
as a Jewish settlement in the Ro- 
man period, the home of Rabbi 
Juda Hannassi in the second half 
of the 2nd century A.D. Dr. Maisler 
has published some of the principal 
results of the expedition in a vol- 
ume titled Beth She‘arim: Report 
on the Excavation During 1936- 
1940, Volume One (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 1950). 

Josephus ( Life, 24), spelling the 
name Besara, referred to the place 
as belonging to Bernice, the queen, 
and said that he took a quantity of 
grain which had been stored there. 
The name Besara in Greek was 
found on a marble slab during the 
excavations. Beth She‘arim was on 
a plateau about % km. long and 
200 m. wide. On the hill there are 
two high points, about 138 m. 
above sea level at the southwest 
and 130 m. in the east, with a de- 
pression between them. 

An accidental discovery of a 
tomb cave in 19386 showed the 
promise of the site and led to the 
thorough scientific excavation. On 
the northeastern part of the hill 
there was uncovered a synagogue 
with adjacent buildings, which 
flourished in the Ist-4th centuries 
A.D. It seems that the city was 
destroyed during the revolt in 351 
A.D. After that some of the build- 
ings were partially repaired and 
used as dwellings until the 13th 
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century. 

Besides the synagogue the most 
important results of the excavation 
came from the necropolis, which 
occupied the northwestern slopes 
of the hill. There were rather elab- 
orate catacombs, family tomb caves, 
and “mausolea of important per- 
sons.” Decorations were abundant, 
with seven-branched candlesticks 
and the ark as favorite motifs. Hu- 
man and animal figures show that 
the period when the tombs were 
used was not one of iconoclasm. 
On the walls and on containers 
were inscriptions in Hebrew, Pal- 
myrene, and Greek, with the Greek 
predominant. These inscriptions, 
many of them giving names and 
residences of the persons entombed, 
show that Beth She‘arim was a fa- 
vorite burial center, to which were 


brought the remains of many pious 
Jews from neighboring countries as 
far away as Palmyra and South 
Mesopotamia. 


O. R. Sellers 
NESSANA 

Ancient papyri are rarely found 
outside of Egypt. In the dry cli- 
mate of that country papyri, which 
are highly perishable, were often 
covered over by fine drifting sand 
and sealed off from moisture. In 
that way they were preserved 
through the centuries. In other 
countries moisture almost always 
gets at the papyrus material and 
causes it to decompose. To be sure, 
at Pompeii a few papyri were cov- 
ered by the eruption of the volcano 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D., and so pre- 
served; none of them is Christian 
in origin. Some fragments are re- 
ported from the Dead Sea caves, 





though the Scrolls themselves are 
of leather or parchment. With few 
such exceptions, it is only in Egypt 
that we discover papyri and recover 
Biblical manuscripts written on 
papyrus. 

For this reason special interest 
attaches to the discovery of a num- 
ber of literary and non-literary pa- 
pyri in southern Palestine. In 1937 
the Colt Archaeological Expedition 
found, during excavations at “Auja- 
el-Hafir (see Westminster Histori- 
cal Atlas, Plate XVIII, A-7), a col- 
lection of poorly preserved papyri. 
‘Auja-el-Hafir was the ancient 
Nessana. Apparently it was a small 
settlement that sprang up in the 
second century B.C. because of the 
need of a protecting fort at that 
site. At this early date it was on a 
caravan route from Aila on the Red 
Sea to Gaza on the Mediterranean 
Sea. In later times it served as a 
border fort and controlling influ- 
ence on the Bedouin of the region. 
A period of relative decline in the 
second century A.D. was followed 
by a revival in the fourth century. 
Dry farming and commerce as well 
as military importance gave it con- 
siderable prosperity for three more 
centuries. In the eighth century 
the site was abandoned. 

Remains of four churches have 
been found in the settlement, so it 
plainly was a strongly Christian 
town in its later history, until the 
Arab conquest. One of these 
churches was within the Byzantine 
fort that stood on the low hill above 
the town. A room connected with 
this church was used in its final 
years as a storage place for papyri, 
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pottery, and other discarded items. 
When the roof and upper walls of 
this room collapsed, the contents 
of the room were buried and sealed 
off from the rain and moisture that 
would have destroyed the papyri. 
So an unusual collection of old doc- 
uments has come to light. 


Lionel Casson and Ernest L. Het- 
tich have edited Volume II of Ex- 
cavations at Nessana (Princeton U. 
Press, 1950); it is the first to be 
published and contains the literary 
papyri. Volume III will present 
the non-literary papyri. Volume [ 
will tell of the excavation in detail 
and deal with architecture, pottery, 
glass, coins, etc. 

Oddly enough, two of the literary 
papyri contain Latin; one gives a 
Latin-Greek glossary of Virgil's 
Aeneid, and the other preserves 
fragments of Books II to VI of the 
Aeneid. Both are sixth century 
manuscripts. Two legal fragments, 
in Greek and of the sixth or seventh 
century, are not large; one, though 
coming from an inland and rather 
desert town, seems to deal with 
boats and water traffic. 


The other literary papyri are in 
Greek and are Christian in char- 
acter. The apocryphal letter of Ab- 
gar to Christ and Christ’s reply 
are found in one interesting manu- 
script (sixth or seventh century). 
A version of the widespread legend 
about Saint George is included 
among the manuscripts (seventh or 
eighth century); the editors, after 
comparing it with extant Greek, 
Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, and Ethiopic versions, find 
it to be “a pure text of the old pop- 


ular form of the legend” (p. 127). 
There is a mutilated portion of The 
Twelve Chapters on Faith, and 
other theological fragments. 

Chief interest, however, belongs 
rightly to the remains of three man- 
uscripts of New Testament books. 
All three are dated in the seventh 
or eighth century. They were writ- 
ten in uncial or capital letters on’ 
papyrus sheets bound in codex 
form. The style of writing is much 
like that then current in Egypt. 

Two of the papyri contain frag- 
ments of the Gospel of John. One 
has scattered fragments from vari- 
ous parts of that Gospel; the other 
has in fragmentary form forty con- 
secutive pages. The third New 
Testament manuscript contained 
the Pauline epistles; there survive 
“three fragments of leaves and two 
fragmentary sheets,” giving parts 
of verses or sections from Romans, 
1 Corinthians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, I Thessalonians, Titus, and 
Philemon. 

Not many extant New Testament 
manuscripts are earlier than the 
three here in question, and so it is 
of interest to ask what type of 
Greek text these papyri contai 
The editors attempt no extended 
study of this problem. However 
they give data on which to base 
such a study, and report that Kir4 
sopp Lake and Sir Frederic Ken 
yon, outstanding textual scholars 
found by preliminary examination 
that the longer maguscript of 
Gospel of John “contains a text 2 
most identical with that of 
Aleph-B group” (p. 95). 

Floyd V. Filson 








